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An officer from the destroyer appeared in the crowd a few
moments after the train arrived, and announced that the ship
would be under way as soon as the party could get aboard.
A launch was ready, and we left immediately. The little war
craft's sharp nose was soon cleaving the waters of the harbor
out towards the open sea and Dublin.
On board the correspondents were quartered in various
cubbyholes normally used as accommodations for officers. The
captain's cabin, where I happened to land by way of a man-
hole on the after gun deck, was for a time a cozy little place.
At the captain's suggestion, a steward mixed for us a con-
coction of thick British navy cocoa. The dish was hot and
tasty, but atop a rich dinner plus the heavy red nectar of
Burgundy, and with the destroyer now bucking the heavy
swells of the Irish Sea, the captain's cabin became a most
uncomfortable place to be. The little ship shivered in every
plate and joint, and pitching like a bronco, it swayed and
rolled at decidedly disturbing angles.
The captain played host and disappeared. My companion
Berry seemed an able sailor, which I certainly was not. It was
exit for me up the iron ladder. I rapped for air on the lower
side of the manhole cover that held me in till a sailor dragged
me out on the after gun deck. I explained that it was merely
a question of fresh air. It was a bit rough, he agreed, and
volunteered that if I wished to remain above, it would be
better to tie a rope around my waist and attach it some-
where. This he helped me do, with ample slack so that I might
venture on occasion to the rail.
The destroyer was running dark. A thick, damp mist hung
low and obscured the sky. The ship's high speed added to the
darkness was good protection against the German U-boats
which roamed the Irish Sea at will. That was one element of
comfort as I hung against a deck partition, but there were